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FOUNDLING HOSPITALS. 


Founpiine Hospirars are charitable institutions, 
which exist in most large towns of Europe, for taking 
care of infants forsaken by their parents, such being 
generally the offspring of illegitimate connexions. 
These institutions date from the Middle Ages, and 
were established for the purpose of preventing the 
destruction of children either by actual violence or by 
being exposed in the streets or highways. Among the 
Romans and other nations of antiquity, the exposure 
of children by poor or unfeeling parents was a frequent 
practice, and was not punished by the laws, fter 
Christianity became the religion of the empire, it was 
forbidden by the Emperors Valentinian, Valens, and 
Gratian (Cod. viii. tit. 51 (52), “De Infantibus ex- 
positis,” &c.). At the same time, the greater strictness 
of the laws concerning marriage and against concu- 
binage, the religious and moral denunciations against 
unwedded intercourse, and afterwards the obligatory 
celibacy introduced among the clergy, and the severe 
penalties attending its infraction, all tended to increase 
the danger to which illegitimate infants were exposed 
from the sentiments of fear and shame in their parents. 
Child-murder and the exposure of children became 
nearly as frequent in Christian countries as they had 
been in heathen times, only the parents took greater 
care to conceal themselves; and humane individuals 
in various countries began to devise means to collect 
and provide for the forsaken infants found in the 
streets. In this, as in other acts of charity, ecclesi- 
astics stood foremost. At Rome, Innocent III., in 
1198, when rebuilding and enlarging the great hos- 
pital of S. Spirito, allotted a part of it to the reception 
of foundlings, several infants having been found 
drowned in the Tiber about that time. This asylum 
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for the “esposti,” or foundlings, was afterwards en- 
larged and endowed by subsequent popes, and the 
institution was adopted by degrees in other cities. It 
was thought that by providing a place where mothers 
might deposit their illegitimate children in safety with- 
out being subject to any inquiry or exposure, fre- 
quent recurrence of the crime of child-murder would 
be prevented. For this purpose a turning-box was 
fixed in an opening of the wall in a retired part of the 
building, in which the child being deposited by the 
mother in the night, and a bell being rung at the 
same time, the watch inside turned the box and took 
the infant, which from that moment was placed under 
the protection of the institution, was nursed and 
educated, and afterwards apprenticed to some trade or 
profession. Those parents who were in hopes of being 
able to acknowledge their child at some future time, 
placed a mark or note with it, by which it was after- 
wards known when they came to claim it, and it was 
then restored to tem on their defraying the expense 
incurred for its maintenance. 

In France the philanthropist Vincent de Paule, the 
founder of the Society of the Missions, in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, exerted himself to 
found an asylum for infants, which were at that time 
frequently left to perish in the streets of Paris. It was 
at first supported by private subscriptions, but after- 
wards was made a national establishment—H6pital 
des Enfans trouvés. Similar institutions were founded 
in other great French cities. In 1841 there were 
70,838 illegitimate children born in France~about 
one-thirteenth of the whole number of births; but in 
Paris the proportion is much greater, being one ille- 
gitimate chil in every 2°7 births. Of the whole num- 
ber of illegitimate children, about 58 out of every 100 
are abandoned by their mothers and taken to the 
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foundling hospitals, where nearly two-thirds of them 
die before they are a yont old. (Guerry, Statistique 
Morale de la France.) In 1842, out of 10,286 births 
of illegitimate children, 8231 were abandoned by their 
rent or parents, and were sent to the foundling 
ospital. Mortality rs ty to be very great in most 
foundling hospitals of the Continent, owing to careless- 
ness, mismanagement, or want of sufficient funds for 
the administration of those institutions, The infants 
are given out to cheap nurses in the country, where a 
great number of them die. At the same time, it is 
remarkable that the number of illegitimate births has 
increased over all Europe during the last forty years. 
(Benoiston de Chateauneuf, Consid. sur les Enfans 
trouvés dans les principaux Etats de [ Europe, 1824.) 

In 1739 a moter was granted for establishing a 
foundling hospital in London. On the 26th of October, 
1740, a house was opened in Hatton Garden for the 
reception of twenty children not exceeding the age of 
two months. The regulations stated, that “no ques- 
tions whatever will be asked of one person who brings 
a child, nor shall any servant of the house presume to 
endeavour to discover who such person is, on pain of 
being discharged.” The number of applicants for the 
admission of children was so great that a balloting 
process was necessary in order to settle the choice of 
admission. In 1745 the western wing of the present 
hospital was opened, and the other two portions of the 
building were soon built. The spears so con- 
stantly exceeded the number which the funds would 
support, that application was made to parliament, and 
in 1756 the sum of 10,0007. was granted, and the go- 
vernors of the hospital were empowered to form pro- 
vincial establishments. At this period the institution 
was evident! peopel, The act of application was 
rendered as little troublesome and disagreeable as pos- 
sible. A basket was hung at the gate, and the onl 
trouble imposed on parents was the ringing of a bell 
as they deposited their child. On the 2nd of June, 
1756, when the new system began, 117 children were 
received, and before the close of the year the number 
of children that had been adopted by the institution 
was 1783. The governors did not yet see the conse- 

uences of their mistaken liberality. In June, 1757, 
they caused notices to be advertised in the newspapers, 
and placards to be posted in the streets, informing all 
who were concerned how liberally the hospital was 
thrown open to them. The number of children re- 
ceived in 1757 was 3727. In three years and ten 
months from June, 1756, the number of infants received 
into the hospital amounted to nearly 15,000. The con- 
veyance of children from distant parts of the country 
to the foundling hospital had become a regular trade. 
It was proved that of eight children brought up by 
waggon from the country seven had died. Various 
abuses which, strange to say, had not been foreseen, 
developed themselves. Vigilant overseers of the poor 
occasionally relieved the rate-payers by dropping into 
the basket at the hospital a child or two that they 
feared might become chargeable, or they frightened 
the mothers into the act when they had no desire to 
ary with their offspring. Moreover, the institution 

got into full play before anything like a system 
of regulations could be adopted for preserving the life 
and health of the foundlings, and there was even a 
scandalous want of wet-nurses. Out of 14,934 children 
received in less than four years, only 4400 lived to be 
apprenticed. The enormous errors which had been 
committed by the governors and by parliament were 


now palpably evident. In February, 1760, a resclution 
was passed by the House of Commons, which declared, 
“That the indiscriminate admission of all children 
under a certain age into the hospital had been attended 
with many evil consequences, and that it be discon- 
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tinued ;” but at this time there were nearly 6000 
children in the institution, and parliament was bound 
to continue the grant until they were apprenticed. 
Between 1756 and 1771 there was voted a sum of 
549,7967. towards the expenses of the hospital. The 
ublic also now perceived the evils inherent in such 
institutions, and popularity was succeeded by odium, 
so that the governors actually passed a resolution, 
though afterwards rescinded, to style the establishment 
“ The Pe Hospital.” After this the governors 
proceeded more cautiously, restricted their exertions 
to the scope of their own funds, and sold their country 
hospitals. In 1801 the practice of taking children 
without inquiry on payment of 100/. was abolished. 

The present modified character of the hospital as an 
institution for foundlings will be understood from 
the following extracts from the regulations now in 
force :—‘‘ No person need apply unless she shal] have 
previously borne a good character for virtue, sobriety, 
and honesty.” Application for admission must, in the 
first instance, be by petition, and this, properly filled 
up, must be presented personally at the ordinary 

riodical meeting of the committee of the institution. 
Thonbien are made into the poverty and good cha- 
racter of the applicant, the illegitimacy of her infant, 
the abandonment by the father, and the non-cognizance 
of the case by the parish authorities. The chairman 
of the committee questions the ere as to the 
probability of her return to the paths of virtue on the 
event of her child being admitted, and the number of 
persons to whom her shame is known. The next step 
is to make inquiries into the truth of the applicant's 
statement. This delicate task is undertaken by the 
treasurer’s clerk ; and in performing it his instructions 
are not to divulge any of the facts with which he may 
have become acquainted, If the result of the investi- 
gation be satisfactory, the admission of the child is 
secured either at once, if there be a vacancy, or when 
a vacancy occurs. The number of children is limited 
to 360. On leaving her child the mother reccives a 
certificate in return, to which is attached a private 
mark, by which the authorities of the hospital may, if 
requisite, subsequently recognise the child, and a cor- 
responding mark is carefully attached to the child's 
clothing ; but, as respects the mother, it is probable 
that the child is severed from her for ever, and that 
she will never again be able to recognise it. The 
child may be restored at a future time if the mother 
can give the most satisfactory proofs of her ability to 
maintain it; but this claim is of rare occurrence. 
Many devices are resorted to by mothers with a view 
to the future identification of their children; but the 
rules of the hospital are strict as to the severance 
being complete. The children are sent out to nurse 
until they are five years old at establishments which 
belong to the hospital, at East Peckham, Kent, and at 
Chertsey. On attaining their fifth year they return to 
the hospital for their education, and at its completion 
they are apprenticed to some trade. 

The chapel of this hospital, of which we have pre- 
fixed a view, is in itself large, light, and generally 
elegant in its appearance ; the stained glass here and 
there sheds its rich glories; the altar-piece, with its 
most touching and beautiful of subjects, Christ blessing 
children, treated in the artist's (West's) best manner, 
is at once appropriate and impressive ; but it is not on 
these features the eye of the spectator rests, much less 
on the mingled crowd of the pious, the wealthy, and 
the fashionable which socepies the gallery over the 
altar-piece at the end, as well as the two side-galleries 
and the body of the chapel,—it is that long slope of 
youthful and interesting faces descending from the 
ceiling to the front of the gallery at the other ex- 
tremity of the building, the boys in their dark costume 
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on the right, the girls with snowiest vesture on the 
left,with the noble organ rising between them. 

In 1841 the income of the London Foundling Hos- 
pital was rather more than 11,000/,; but it is said that 
in a few years, by the falling-in of leascs, the income 
will be not less than 50,0002. 

In 1833 there were 8130 children maintained in 
three foundling hospitals in Ireland. By the Irish 
Poor Law Act (1 & 2 Vict. c. 56) the control of these 
cstablishments was given to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners : the number of children was to be gradually 
reduced ; and finally, the hospitals were to be con- 
verted into union workhouses, by which provision hos- 
pitals for foundlings are virtually abolished. The 
Dublin Foundling Hospital was erected in 1704, and 
was scandalously managed. A basket was placed on 
the outside of the gate for the reception of infants, and 
a bell was rung when they were deposited. The num- 
ber of children received from 1785 to 1797 was 27,274 ; 
of these 13,120 died. In 1797 the admissions were 1922, 
aud the deaths 1457. From 1799 to 1808 the admissions 
were 19,638, and the deaths amounted to 5043. 

There are Foundling Hospitals in Eastern (Lower) 
Canada, and grants have heretofore been made to 
them by the local Jegislature ; but in 1845 it was offi- 
cially stated that such grants would be discontinued. 
The Commissioners of Foundlings, &c., in the district 
of Quebec, accordingly issued a notice stating that 
‘‘persons have been placed at the different avenues 
leading to the depét at the Hétel-Dieu to prevent 
people from leaving clandestinely any children there.” 





ON THE INCLOSURE OF COMMONS. 


A Reporr from the Select Committee on Commons’ 
Inclosure, together with the Minutes of Evidence and 
Index, has been recently published, the facts of which 
are of great value, and of which we shall endeavour to 
give some notion, as also of the two most recent Inclo- 
sure Acts. The Report is accompanied with maps 
which explain various parts of the evidence. A com- 
plete digest of these minutes of evidence would form 
a very instructive article on the state of agriculture in 
England. The little that has been here attempted is 
of necessity very incomplete. The witnesses agree in 
the main, but there are some differences of opinion 
which a reader of the minutes will not fail to see. 

The term Inclosure is applied to the inclosing and 
partitioning of lands in England and Wales, which are 
comprehended under the general name of Commons 
or Common Lands. A knowledge of the present con- 
dition of the Jands comprehended under this term 
enables us to form a better estimate of the state of 
agriculture in England and its capabilities of improve- 
ment. We learn also what was the general condition 
of the Jands ‘n England before inclosures were made. 

It is necessary to define the terms Commons and 
Commonable and Intermixed Lands. Commons or 
Common Lands are lands in a state of nature or waste, 
of which individuals have not theseveralty. Common- 
able Lands are those lands which during a part of the 
year are in severalty, that is, occupied severally by 
individuals as their own, to the exclusion for the time 
of other people. The amount of common ijand in 
England is not known, but it is conjectured that it may 
be about 8,000,000 of acres: the total area of England 
and Wales is supposed to be about 37,000,000 acres. 

Of what is called common land there is none that is 


not held by some species of tenure, and the notion that 
villagers have a right of turning a cow, a pig, or some 
geese on a common is a mistake. Mere inhabitancy 
gives no such legal right. The right of common 
belo:.gs in part to the landholders, and is let to the 
“The common 


tenant with the land or tenement. 
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right is inseparably attached, indissolubly attached to 
the tenement ; and the person renting from the owner 
of the tenements the Jand and house, must of necessity 
rent the common right.” Nor can he alienate it; so 
that “he has not the power of transferring that right 
of turning stock to anybody else; he must either 
exercise it himself, or it is lapsed and cannot be ex- 
ercised at all.” 

The amount of commonable and intermixed lands is 
not known. The nature of these commonable and inter- 
mixed Jands may be collected from the following 
instances :—“ There are many parishes in the kingdom 
that consist altogether of intermixed or commonable 
lands; there are others in which there is a great inter- 
mixture of common land with the commonable and 
intermixed, land. The township of Barmby on the 
Marsh in Yorkshire contains 1692 acres. There are 
1152 pieces of open land, which contain 1015 acres, 
giving an average size of 3 roods and 23 perches; and 
there are 352 old inclosures, containing 677 acres. In 
the parish of Cholsey in Berkshire, the total contents 
of which are 2381 acres, there are 2315 pieces of open 
land, which contain 2327 acres, giving an average size 
of one acre.” This open land generally consists of 
Jong strips which are so narrow that it is impossible 
to plough them across. Yet much of this Jand is the 
best in the kingdom for natural fertility, and is the 
oldest cultivated land. 

There is great variety in these commonable lands ; 
but they may be divided into three classes, exclusive of 
wood-lands. First, there is open arable and meadow 
land, which is held and occupied by individuals 
severally until the crop has been got in, After the 
crop has been removed, that is, during the autumn 
and winter, it becomes commonable to persons who 
have severalty rights in it, and they turn on to it their 
cattle without any limit, or without stint, as it is 
termed. Thus there is a divided use in these open 
lands; individuals have the exclusive right to the en- 
joyment of onc or more of these strips of open land for 
a part of the year; and during another part of the year 
all these individuals enjoy this open Jand in common. 
Second, there is open arable and meadow land that is 
held in severalty during one part of the year, like the 
first class ; but after the crop is removed, it is common- 
able not only to parties who have severalty rights, but 
to other classes of individuals: these lands are genc- 
rally called Lammas Lands. 

These commonable rights may belong toa particular 
class, as a body of freemen, or to all landholders. 
There is great variety in these two classes as to the 
severalty holdings also. “There are many cases in 
which the severalty holding varies year by year. 
There are in these open lands what is called a pane 
of land, in which there may be forty or sixty lots. 
It is reported to be a remnant of an old military custom, 
when on a certain day the best man of the parish ap- 
peared to take possession of any lot that he thought 
fit; if his right was called in question, he had to fight 
for it, and the survivor took the first lot, and so they 
went on through the parish. It often ye fe that in 
these shifting severalties the occupier of lot one this 
year goes round the whole of the several lots in rota- 
tion; the owner of Jot one this year has lot two the 
next, and soon. When these lands are arable lands, 
they do not change annually, but periodically, accord- 
ing to the rotation of the crops, en there is the old 
lot meadow, in which the Owners draw lots for the 
choice. There are a great variety of circumstances 
under which the severalty ownership of these lands 
shifts from time to time—but after the severalty owner- 
ship has ceased, and after the crop has been removed, 
they all become commonable.” 

(To be continued.) 
2Y2 
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[Night and Morning. } 
THE YEAR OF THE POETS.—No. XI. 
Summer—MoOrNinG AND EveEnine. 


Tue Poets luxuriate in their descriptions of Morning 
and Evening. These descriptions belong more espe- 
cially to the mornings and a of Summer, when 


“the breath of morn” is sweet, and “ the coming on of 


gentle yee is “ mild.” 
First let us hear a quaint and simple old master sing 
the charms of MorntNe: 


* The Sun, when he hath spread his rays, 
And shew'd his face ten thousand ways, 
Ten thousand things do then begin 
To show the life that they are in. 

The heaven shews lively art and hue, 

Of sundry shapes and colours new, 

And laughs upon the earth; anon, 

The earth as cold as any stone, 

Wet in the tears of her own kind, 

*Gins then to take a joyful mind. 

For well she feels tha. out and out, 

The sun doth warm her round about, 

And dries her children tenderly ; 

And shews them forth fall orderly. 

The mountains high, and how they stand! 

The vallies, and the great mainland ! 

The trees, the herbs, the towers strong, 

The castles, and the rivers long. 

And even for joy thus of this heat 

She sheweth forth her ramen great, 

And sleeps no more; but sendeth forth 

Her clergions, her own dear worth, 

To mount and fly up to the air; 

Where then they sing in order fair, 

And tell in song full merrily, 

How they have slept full quietly 

That night, about their mother’s sides, 

And when they have sung more besides, 

Then fall they to their mother's breast, 

Whereas they feed, or take their rest. 

The hunter then sounds out his horn, 

And rangeth straight through wood and corn, 

ee then shew the bag ag bee 
every young one with his . 

Then lees walk, and tell their tale, 

Both of their bliss and of their bale ; 

And how they serve, and how they do, 

And how their lady loves them too. 





Then tune the birds their narmony ; 
Then flock the fowl in company ; 
Then everything doth pleasure find 
In that, that comforts all their kind.” 
Surrey. 


Cowley’s “Hymn to Light” is a noble performance, 
from which we extract a few stanzas: 


“ First-born of Chaos, who so fair didst come 
From the old Negro’s darksome womb ; 
Which when it saw the lovely child, 
The melancholy mass put on kind looks and smil'd. 


Thou tide of glory which no rést doth know, 

But ever ebb and ever flow! 

Thou golden show’r of a true Jove! 

Who does in thee descend, and heaven to earth make love! 


Hail! active Nature’s watchful life aud health! 

Her joy, her ornament, and wealth! 

Hail to thy husband, Heat, and thee! 

Thou the world's beauteous bride, the lusty bridegroom he ! 


Say, from what golden quivers of the sky 

Do all thy winged arrows fly ? 

Swiftness and Power by birth are thine ; 

From thy great Sire they come, thy Sire, the Word Divine. 


Thou in the moon’s bright chariot, proud and gay, 
Dost thy bright wood of stars survey, 

And all the year dost with thee bring 

Of thousand flow’ry lights thine own nocturnal spring. 


Thou, Scythian-like, dost round thy lands above 

The Sun’s gilt tent for ever move, 

And still, as thou in pomp dost go, 

The shining pageants of the world attend thy show.” 
CowLey. 


The dramatic Lyrists, Shakspere and Fletcher, have 
painted some of the characteristics of Morning with 
rainbow hues: 


“ Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 


Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace,” 
SHAKSPERE. 
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“Lo! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty ; 
Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 
The cedar-tops and hills seem burnish’d gold.” 


SHAKSPERE. 
“ See, the day begins to break, 
And the light shoots like a streak 
Of subtile fire ; the wind blows cold, 
While the morning doth unfold ; 
Now the birds begin to rouse, 
And the squirrel from the boughs 
Leaps, to get him nuts and fruit ; 
The early lark, that erst was mute, 
Carols to the rising day 
Many a note and many a lay.” 
FLETCHER. 
“ Shepherds, rise, and shake off sleep! 
See, the blushing morn doth peep 
Thro’ the windows, while the sun 
To the mountain tops is run, 
Gilding all the vales below 
With his rising flames, which grow 
Greater by hjs climbing still. 
Up, ye lazy grooms, and fill 
Bag and bottle for the field! 
Clasp your cloaks fast, lest they yield 
To the bitter north-east wind. 
Call the maidens up, and find 
Who lays longest, that she may 
Go without a friend all day ; 
Then reward your dogs, and pray 
Pan to keep you from decay : 
So unfold, and then away!” 
FLETCHER. 
After these, the modern sonnet sounds somewhat 
tame: 
“°Tis not alone a bright and streaky sky— 
Soul-cheering warmth—a spicy air serene— 
Fair peeping flowers, nor dews that on them lie— 

Nor sunny breadths topping the forests green— 
That make the charm of Morning :—thoughts as high, 

As meek and pure, live in that tranquil scene, 
Whether it meet the rapt and wakeful eye 

In vapoury clouds, or tints of clearest sheen. 

If to behold, or hear, all natural things 

In general gladness hail the blessed light— 

Herds lowing—birds sporting with devious flight, 
And tiny swarms spreading their powdery wings— 
And every herb with dewy shoots up-springing— 

If these be joys—such joys the Morn is ever bringing.” 

Anon. 
Evenine has formed the subject of one of Collins’ 

most finished poems : 

“If aught of oaten stop, os pastoral song, 

May hope, O pensive Eve, to soothe thine ear 

Like thy own modest springs, 
Thy springs, and dying gales ; 
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O nymph reserved, while now the bright-haired sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bed: 


Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat, 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing, 
Or where the beetle winds 
His smal] but sullen horn, 


As oft he rises midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim bome in needless hum : 
Now teach me, maid composed, 
To breathe some softened strain, 


Whose numbers stealing through thy darkening vale 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit ; 

As musing slow I hail 

Thy genial loved return! 


For when thy folding star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours and elves 
Whe slept in buds the day, 


And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge, 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 

The pensive pleasures sweet, 

Prepare thy shadowy ear. 


Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene, 
Or find some ruin mist its dreary dells, 
Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams. 


Or if chill blustering winds, or driving rain, 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 
That from the mountain’s side 
Views wilds and swelling floods, 


And hamlets brown, and dim discovered spires, 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o'er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 


While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve! 
While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light; 


While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves ; 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 
And rudely rends thy robes ; 


So Icng, regardful of thy quiet rule, 
Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 
Thy gentlest influence own, 
And love thy favourite name,” 
Coitins. 
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Byron sings the evening of Italian skies : 


«The Moon is up, and yet it is not. night— 
Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 
Of glory streains along the alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; see is free 
From clouds, bat of all colours seems to be, 
Melted to one vast iris of the west, 
Where the day joins the past eternity ; 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of the blest! 


A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll'd o’er the peak of the far Rheztian hill, 
As day and night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim'd her order :—gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their on instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glass‘d within it glows, 


Fill'd with the face of heaven, which from afar . 
Comes down upon the waters; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse : 
And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till—'tis gone —and all is grey.” 
Byron. 


Brilliant as these stanzas are, the older poets have a 
more natural charm—to our tastes : 


* Look, the world’s comforter, with weary gait, 
His day’s hot task has ended iu the west : 
The ow], night’s herald, shrieks,—'tis very late ; 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest ; 
And coal-black clouds that shadow heaven's ight 
Do summon us to part, and bid good night.” 
SuAKsPERE. 


“ Shepherds all, and maidens fair, 
Fold your flocks up, for the air 
*Gins to thicken, and the sun 
Already his great course hath run. 
See the dew-drops how they kiss 
Ev'ry little flower that is; 

Hanging on their velvet heads, 

Like a rope of crystal beads. 

See the heavy clouds low falling, 

And bright Hesperus down calling 

The dead Night from under ground ; 

At whose rising mists unsound, 

Damps and vapours fly apace, 

Hov’ring o'er the wanton face 

Of these pastures, where they come, 

Striking dead both bud and bloom ; 

Therefore, from such danger, lock 

Ev'ry one his loved flock ; 

And let your dogs lie loose without, 

Lest the wolf come as a scout 

From the mountain, and, ere day, 

Bear a lamb or kid away ; 

Or the crafty thievish fox 

Break upon your simple flocks. 

To secure yourselves from these 

Be not too secure in ease ; 

Let one eye his watches keep, 

While the other eye doth sleep ; 

So yeu shall good shepherds prove, 

And for ever hold the love 

Of our great God. Swectest slumbers, 

And soft silence, fall in numbers 

On your eye-lids! So, farewell! 

Thus I end my evening’s knell.” 
FLercusr. 
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RECORDS OF THE TREASURY. 


THE Treasury—the Treasury of the Exchequer of 
Great Britain !—what ideas of enormous wealth float 
across the mind as the words are pronounced! The 
cave of Aladdin sinks into insignificance compared 
with the repository of an income of fifty millions a 
year; but the cave of Aladdin was not more unsub- 
stantial than is the idea of pecuniary wealth in the 
treasury of her majesty’s Exchequer. No money 
comes hither except in the pockets of its functionaries, 
and the only representatives of money are the Ex- 
chequer Bills. 

But the Treasury is not without its riches, though 
of a very different character. Rolls of old parchment, 
and piles of old boxes, certainly present no very 
seductive exteriors, but they contain matters more 
varied, more interesting, and better worth examining 
than rolls of promissory notes or bags of coin. 

The Treasury of the Exchequer was in early times 
the sovereign’s strong box, as it were, in which were 
deposited the testimonies of all such facts as it was 
desirable to preserve. The care with which they have 
been guarded has not been equal to their importance, 
but much is yet left which the intelligence and indus- 
try of modern times has investigated and arranged, so 
as to make the mass more easily accessible. They 
consist, among other things, of Papal Bulls, Deeds, 
Charters, and Grants of Land; Statutes and Ordi- 


nances; Receipts for Salaries and Pensions; Wills of * 


the sovereigns of England ; indulgences, masses, &c. ; 
negotiations and treaties, and other diplomatic ducu- 
ments ; and various memoranda; the whole ranging 
from the reign of Henry II]. downward. 

The kalendars or inventories still existing in the 
Treasury of its ancient records, contain the titles and 
occasional notices of many of a far earlier period. Sir 
Francis Palgrave has edited three inventories, and they 
have been printed at the expense of the government. 
He has also prefixed to them a learned, useful, and 
interesting introduction, from which we shall copy a 
few passages, beginning. with one descriptive of the 
manner in which these multifarious documents were 
arranged and preserved. 

“The plans antiently adopted for the arrangement 
and preservation of the instruments had many pecu- 
liarities. Presses, such as are now employed, do not 
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seem to have been in use. Chests, bound with iron; 
forcers or coffers, secured in the same manner ; ppuches 
or bags of canvas or leather; skippets or small boxes 
turned on the Jathe; tills or drawers; and hanapers 
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or hampers of ‘twyggys,’ are all enumerated as the 
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The 
charter itself has unfortunately sustained much in- 
jury from time, but the beauty of the character can 


bearings—are finished with the graving tool. 





{Hanaper.] 


To these reference was | 


places of stowage or depgsit. 
made, sometimes by inscriptions, sometimes by tickets | 
or labels, and sometimes by ‘signs,’ that is to say, by | 
rude sketches, drawings, or paintings, which had | 
generally some reference to the subject matter of the 

documents. 

“ Thus the sign of the instruments relating to Ara- | 
gon isa lancer on a jennet (8); Wales, a Briton in | 
the costume of his country, one foot shod and the other | 
bare (6); Ireland, an Irisher clad in a very singular | 
hood and cape(13); Scotland, a Lochaber axe; Yar- | 
mouth, three united herrings (7) ; the rolls of the Jus- 
tices of the Forest, an oak sapling; (1) the obligation 
entered into by the men of Chester for their due obe- 
dience to Edward Earl of Chester, a gallows, indicating 
the fate which might be threatened in case of re- 
bellion, or which the officers of the Treasury thought 
they had already well deserved; royal marriages, a 
hand in hand (6); the indentures relating to the sub- 
sidy on woollen cloths, a pair of shears; instruments 
relating to the lands of the Earl of Gloucester in 
Wales, a castle surmounted by a banner. charged with 
the Clare arms (14);and the like.” 

Among the most curious as works of art among the 
documents are the diplomatic instruments known as 
THK GOLDEN LEAGUES. 

“The most antient,” says Sir F. Palgrave, “is the 
charter by which Alfonso the Wise surrenders to 
Edward J., then the eldest son of Henry ITI., all his} 
right in Gascony, the seal or bull whereof is impressed | 
in very pure gold. The castle on the obverse, and the 





lion on the reverse—emblems rather thad armorial | 


yet be discerned, and it is subscribed by the very sin- 
gular meda or orb, which, according to the practice of 
the Castilian chancery, contains the name and style of 
the sovereign, supported, as it were, on either side by 
the vassals, Moorish and Christian, who owed allegiance 
to his throne. 

“The second is the treaty of perpetual peace con- 
cluded, 18th August, 1527, between Francis I. and 
Henry VIII., to which is appended a golden seal of 
exquisite workmanship, in the style of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini. On the obverse is the monarch seated upon his 
throne: the reverse bears the shield of France, en- 
circled by the collar of the order.of St. Michael. Part] 
chased and partly composed of fillagree, it is as fresh 
as when it came from the hands of the artist. The 
ground is grained, and the under-cutting and fillagree 
are so deep and so delicate as to render it imprac- 
ticable to allow any cast to be taken from it, since such 
an operation could not be performed without certain 
injury to the engraving. 

‘*The third is the papal privilege, dated 5th March, 
1524,* by which Clement VII. confirms the title of 
Defender of the Faith to Henry VIII., and to which is 
appended the golden bull. This is struck as a medal, 
like the ordinary leaden bulls, but with a die wholly 
differing from that which is usually employed ; for the 
type of the ordinary bull is according to the pattern of 
the middle ages, whilst the golden bull exhibits the 
perfection of Italian art.” 

There are also a number of inventories of forfeited 
property, some of which exemplify curiously the ope- 


* This is Sir F. Palgrave’s arrangement, though in fact this 
is the second in point of antiquity. 
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ration of forfeiting the property of criminals to the 
king. One volume is the inventory of the s of 
Gaveston, the unworthy favourite of Richard . Here 
it was probably only a restoration, ‘But the most 
curious, however, of these inventories is that which 
was taken of the spoils made by Jack Cade, ‘ otherwise 
Mortimer the Traitor,’ exhibiting a strange and singu- 
lar miscellany—gold and silver plate, salt-cellars, and 
dishes; chalices and saerdadentel vessels contributed 
by the churches ; an old vestment and a pair of sheets ; 
a primer with clasps of silver; remnants of velvet and 
remnants of cloth of gold; a musk ball to smell at; a 
beryll for the eye; the nozell of a candlestick; a 
tankard without a lid; a purse ‘ wrought in the stool’ 
with counters of silver; and one hundred and five 
pounds: fifteen shillings ready moncy; the whole dis- 
playing in the most graphic manner the complete 
swoop made by Cade and his adherents, who neglected 
nening which came in their way. The heap of plun- 
der is laid before you.” And the law appears to have 
followed his example very closely: nothing is ne- 
glected, not even the *“nozell of a candlestick ;’ and 
though many things, such as the sacramental vessels 
and the “ primer with clasps of silver,” must have been 
easy of identification, they are not restored to the 
owners, but forfeited to the crown. 

The Treasury of the pemeyeer was, however, not 
merely the depository of s. The regalia for a 
long — were kept there, as well as some curiosities, 
- » but of very doubtful value, ere, says Sir 
*. Palgrave, ‘ were deposited articles which might be 
more or less considered as objects deriving their value 
from their historical interest and singularity, in ad- 
dition to any intrinsic worth they might possess. In 
the ecclesiastical treasuries were many objects of this 
class, and hence it has been well observed that they 
were the museums of the middle ages. In England 
we may trace this practice at an early age; for the 
sword with which King Athelstane cut through the 
rock at Dunbar is stated thus to have been deposited 
in the Treasury. Such weapons connected real life with 
the fictions of chivalry. The sword of Smith Welland, 
so famed in the Scandinavian sagas, brought forth for 
the knighthood of Henry Plantagenet, had been pre- 
served of old in the Royal Treasury of England, where 
it was deposited with the regalia; a companion for the 
sword of Tristan, presented, or more probably restored, 
to King John by the emperor, and which I rather sus- 
pect is to be identified with the pointless cartana. 
Here also was the dagger with which King Edward 
was wounded at Acre, described as being “ saunz pris.” 
And on the 18th May, 36 Edw. IIL, the council de- 
livered to the treasurer and chamberlains asmall forcer 
bound with iron containing certain memoranda relating 
to Dionisius de Morbeke, together with a gauntlet of 
iron worn by John, King of France, when he was 
taken prisoner. 

“A cross of gold which had belonged to St. Louis 
may perhaps be viewed either as a relic or as a rarity. 
It was set with one great balaice or ruby, and eight 
smaller balaices, eight sapphires, and twelve emeralds, 
whereof one was broken, the whole weighing forty-five 
ounces and one quarter. A box of the wood of the 
balm-tree, containing within it three leaves of precious 
balm, is unpriced. A ring of gold, with a great sap- 
phire, is estimated at forty shillings; but if it be of 
virtue—magical virtue—it then is ‘without price.’ 
Such charmed gems were not very uncommon. It was 
one of the articles of im hment against Hubert de 
Burgh, that whereas the king having had in his 
Treasury a gem which rendered the bearer invincible 
in battle, he, the fallen minister, furtively removed 
same, and bestowed it upon Lewellyn of Wales. 
Charles V. of France had two magical gems in his 
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Treasury, one very precious—‘ que aide aux femmes a 
avoir enfans ‘a the relief of women in childbirth], 
set in gold, with four pearls, six emeralds, and two 
rubies. The other was a gem which cured the gout, 
whereupon was engraved an image of a king with 
Hebrew letters around him: this also was set in gold.” 
Forged and spurious documents were also deposited 
here after seizure, as well as false money, and there is 
an old leather bag filled with forged pennies of a very 
base metal still remaining, The other valuables have 
disappeared, 





A Greek Towa in 1832.—Our first care on landing had been 
to negociate for horses to convey ourselves and our baggage to 
Nauplia. We were quietly eating our breakfast, in expectation 
of their arrival, when a messenger came in breathless haste to 
announce that @ of irregular soldiers, or Albanese, as they 
are generally was coming down te pillage the place. We 
immediately re-shipped all our e, and, having prepared 
our arms, awaited the arrival of these formidable brigands. 
In the meantime the news had spread the utmost terror and 
confusion through all the inhabitants of Epidaurus. The 
women and children crowded around us, weeping, crying, 

inging their hands, and loring us to take them on 

‘our caique, which was only yessel in the harbour. 
To comply with their demand was, of course, impossible, for our 
boat was avery small one, and we might be obliged to have 
recourse to it for our own safety, Wetold them, however, that 
if they wished to put any of their yaluabtes on board, we would 
take them under Accordi the men brought 
their arms, pi yataghans, and in such quanti- 
ties, that we rec why they did not retain them, 
and use them for their own defence, instead of submitting to be 
pillaged and abused by a body of ruffians, who probably were 
not equal to themselves in wamerical amownt? ‘“ We dare not 
resist,’ they replied, “we might drive them away to-day, but 
they would return to-morrow with greater force, and our fate 
would be worse than ever.” We said all we could to rouse 
them to a vigovoug resistance, hut owe persuasions were unavail- 
ing ; their spirits seemed evmpletely broken by a long course of 
sufiering and oppression; they had been scourged and trodden 
into passive abjectness. The Albanese svon appeared. They 
were, as I had conjectured, a straggling party, without pay, and 
without leader, and subsisting entirely on pillage. The whole 
of Greece is overrun with similar bands. A more squalid, fero- 
cious, ruffianly-looking set of men I never beheld. They were 
filthy in the extreme ; their dress was torn and ragged, and their 
countenances denoted long-embured famine and hardships. 
They all carried two enormous pistols and a yataghan in their 
belts, and a long gun over their shoulders. They saw at once 
that they had no resistance to encounter, so set about their errand 
vigorously, seizing everything in the way of food or ammunition 
they could lay their hands on. The people, subdued to the 
cowardice of silent indignation, stood quietly by, watching the 
seizure of their stores, without venturing even a remonstrance. 
I was equally disgusted with the dastardly endurance of the one 
party, and the brutal oppression of the other. The brigands, after 
rifliag every house, except the one in which we had established 
ourselves, began to feast upon their spoils, They were soon 
intoxicated, and their brutality then became unbridled. Their 
conduct was that of utter barbarians. They insulted all the 
women who had been fvolish enough to remain in the village, 
and the men did not dare to interfere. could bear the scene no 
longer, and strolled away towards one of the remoter houses, when 
aloud scream arrested my attention, and a young woman, with a 
babe in her arms, rushed out of the door, pursued by oue of the 
Albanese. My indignation had before wanted but little to make 
it overflow ; so, looking this way and that way, like Moses when 
he slew the Egyptian, I rushed after the inebriated ruffian, and 
brought him to the — by a blow with the butt end of my 
carbine. He fell with great violence, and lay for some minutes 
insensible, I took his pistols and yataghan, and threw them 
into a marsh close by, and then went up to the woman, who 
was terrified to death, and led her toa thicket of thorn trees, 
where she was not likely to be discovered. Here we remained 
till nightfall, when we ventured from our hiding-places, aud 
found that the Albanese had retired, and stv are ve gone to 
repeat the same scene at some other village.— Sketches ta Greeve 
and 








